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Mountain Pictures. 
BY JOUN G. WHITTIER. 
I. 

FRANCONIA FROM THE PEMIGEWASSET. 
Once more, O Mountains of the North, unveil 

Your brows, and lay your cloudy mantles by ! 
And once more, ere the eyes that seek ye fail, 

Uplift against the blue walls of the sky 
Your mighty shapes, and let the sunshine weave 

Its golden net-work in your belting woods, 

Smile down in rainbows from your falling floods, 
And on your kingly brows at morn and eve 

Set crowns of fire! So shall my soul receive 
Haply the secret of your calm and strength, 

Your unforgotten beauty interfuse 

My common life, your glorious shapes and hues 

And sun-dropped splendors at my bidding come, 

Loom vast through dreams, and stretch in billowy 

length 

From the sea-level of my lowland home ! 


They rise before me! Last night’s thunder-gust 
Roared not in vain : for, where its lightnings thrust 
Their tongues of fire, the great peaks seem so near, 
Burned clean of mist, so starkly bold and clear, 
T almost pause the wind in the pines to hear, 
The loose rock’s fall, the steps of browsing deer. 
The clouds that shattered on yon slide-worn walls 
And splintered on the rocks their spears of rain 
Have set in play a thousand waterfalls, 
Making the dusk and silence of the woods 
Glad with the laughter of the chasing floods 
And luminous with blown spray and silver gleams, 
While, in the vales below, the dry-lipped streams 
Sing to the freshened meadow-lands again. 
So, let me hope, the battle-storm that beats 
The land with hail and fire may pass away 
With its spent thunders at the break of day, 
Like last night’s clouds’ and leave, as it retreats, 
A greener earth and fairer sky behind, 
Blown crystal-clear by Freedom’s Northern wind | 
Atlantic Monthly (March). 





Translated for this Journal. 


From Felix Mendelssohn's “Travelling- 
Letters.” 
(Continued from page 370). 
Naptss, April 27, 1881. 

For nearly a fortnight I have had no letter 
from you; I hope nothing serious has occurred, 
and I look forward to every mail day for news. I 
shall not accomplish much in Naples in the way 
of writing. One sticks too deep in it, to be able 
to transplant himself at once and tell about it. 
Add to which, that I have used the bad weather, 
which we have had for some days, for work, and 
have applied myself with zeal to the ‘‘ Walpurgis 
night.” The thing has continued to interest me 
more and more, so that I now avail myself of 
every free minute, to work upon it. In a few 
days it will be finished, I think, and it may grow 
to a right lively piece. If I keep in the same 
train as at present, I shall also finish the Italian 
Symphony in Italy; then I shall have a very 
fair stock of plunder to bring home with me from 
this winter. Then there is something new seen 
every day; I commonly form a party with the 





Schadwos. Yesterday we were in Pompeii. It 
is half like the site of a conflagration, half like a 
just deserted dwelling. For me, to whom both 
have always something touching, the impression 
was the mournfullest, that I have yet had in 
Italy. It is as if the inhabitants had just gone 
out; but on the other hand nearly everything 
tells of another religion, another life, in short of 
of 1700 years ago: and then again Frenchmen 
and English women gaily climb about in it; make 
drawings of it perhaps,—it is the old tragedy of 
Past and Present over again, beyond which I 
shall never get in my life. 

Gay Naples, to be sure, looks right well after 
it; but the exceeding multitude of miserable 
beggars, who persecute one go where he will, and 
blockade the carriage as soon as it stops; espec- 
ially the white haired old people, whom you see 
among them, make me sad, for such a mass of 
misery is inconceivable. If you go to walk by 
the seaside, look over towards the islands, and 
then back upon the land, and stand in the 
midst of cripples, who coquet with their infirmi- 
ties, or find yourself surrounded, as I lately did, 
by 80 or 40 children, all chanting their “ muoio 
di fame” (I am dying of hunger), and at the 
same time rapping on their jaws, to show that 
they have nothing to bite — it makes a repulsive 
contrast. And yet it is still more hateful to me, 
that one must entirely forego the pleasure of see- 
ing a contented face: for after you have given 
richly, whether it be to keepers, laborers, atten- 
dants, in short to whom you will, the standing 
answer is: “niente di piu? (nothing more ?). 
Then you can be sure, that it is toomuch. If it 
is the right price, they give it back with the 
greatest indignation, and then come back and beg 
for it again. These are little things, but they 
show the lamentable condition of the people. 
On one occasion I went so far as to fret about the 
ever smiling cheerfulness of nature, when beg- 
gars met me everywhere in out-of-the-way walks, 
and some of them went on with me a quarter of 
an hour or more. Only when I sit calmly in my 
chamber, look at the gulf, and at Vesuvius 
beyond it, and am all alone with it, do I grow 


really well and cheerful. 
To-day we shall ascend to the Camaldoline 


cloister, and to-morrow, if the weather holds out, 
we go to Procida and Ischia. This evening I 
am to be at Mme. Fodor’s, with Donizetti, Bene- 
dict and others. She is very friendly and obliging 
to me; by her singing she has already given me 
great satisfaction,for she has an incredible facility, 
and makes her embellishments with such taste, 
that one sees how much the Sontag has borrowed 
from her; especially the mezza voce, which the 
Fodor, whose voice is no longer quite fresh and 
full, knows how in a very politic manner to employ 
in many passages. As she does not sing in the 
theatre, I am doubly glad to have made her 
personal acquaintance. The theatre is closed 
now for several weeks, because the blood -of St. 
Januarius is soon about to flow. What I before 
heard there, was not worth going for. The 





orchestra, as in Rome, is worse than any German 
one, — not a single tolerable female singer, and 
only Tamburini with his fresh bass voice gave 
some life to the whole. To hear Italian opera, 
one must now go to Pariscr London. I pray God 
that it may not get to be so with German music 
also! 

But I must back to my Witches; forgive me, 
if I leave off to-day. The whole letter floats in 
uncertainty ; or rather I float in it, being in doubt 
whether I shall use the great drum there, or 
not: ‘Zakena, Gabeln, und wilde Klappersticke 
urge me properly to use the great drum, but 
moderation dissuades me. I am certainly the 
only one, who has composed the Blocksberg with- 
out the octave flute ; but I should be sorry about 
the big drum, and before Fanny’s advice comes, 
the “ Walpurgis Night” will be done and packed 
up,—then off I go again through the country, 
and God knows, what I shall then have to talk 
about. I am persuaded, Fanny said “ Yes,” but 
still I am undecided. At any rate a great noise 
must be made. O Rebecca, can you not procure 
and send me some song texts? I am much in 
the mood for that, and you must have something 
new to sing. If you can send me pretty verses, 
old or new, merry or sour, or sour-sweet, I will 
shove them into your voice. For other orders I - 
am at your service. I beg you, give me some- 
thing to work upon, for the journey, in the hotels. 
But now fare ye all well, and so completely well, 
as I would like to be—and think of me Fertrx, 


Napwes, May 17, 1881. 

On Saturday the 14th of May, at two o’clock, 
I told the driver to turn round;—we stopped before 
the temple of Ceres in Pestum, and that was the 
Southernmost point of my youthful journey. 
The carriage turned about to the North, and 
since then I draw nearer to you, whenever I go 
on. It was about a year that I was on the jour- 
ney with father to Dessau and Leipzig, and so it 
agrees in time too; it was the half. I have 
improved the year for myself,—am very much 
richer in impressions and experiences; have been 
industrious too in Rome and here ; but outwardly 
nothing has come to pass, and at the beginning 
of the next year, so long asI remain in Italy, it will 
be still the same perhaps. Yet the time is not 
less dear to me, than other times, in which I have 
gone forward outwardly and in the opinion of 
people ; for the two things always hang together. 
If I have lived any true thing, it will work §its 
way outward, and I will certainly allow no 
opportunity for it to pass by. I trust such will 
occur once or twice before the end of this jour- 
ney; therefore, during the months that yet remain 
for me in Italy, I can go on enjoying nature and 
the blue sky, without thinking of anything else. 
There only is the Art of Italy to-day,—there, and 
in monuments; but there too it remains forever, 
and there will such as we find something to learn 
and to admire, as long as Vesuvius stands, and 
as long as the mild air, and the sea, and the trees 
pass not away. 
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In spite of that, I am stock musician enough, 
to have a hearty longing once more for an orches- 
tra, or a full chorus. 
that, and such is not found here; that has now 
become our business, and when one has had to 
go so long entirely without this element, he feels 
a great deal wanting. There are orchestra and 
chorus here, as in some subordinate middling town 
with us, only still coarser and more uncertain. 
The first violinist, through the whole opera, 
strikes the four quarters of the measure on a 
brass candlestick, so that you hear it sometimes 
more than you do the voices (it sounds something 
like obbligato castancts, only stronger), and in 
spite of this the orchestra and voices are never 
together. In every little instrumental solo, old 
fashioned ornaments and especially a bad tone 
are prominent. The whole is without the least 
spirit, without fire and zest. The singers are the 
worst Italian ones I ever yet heard anywhere, 
Italy excepted; for if one would have an idea of 
Italian singing, he must go to London or Paris. 
Even the Dresden company, which I heard last 
year in Leipzig, is better than any one here. It 
is indeed very natural: in the boundless misery, 
which one sees here everywhere, where shall one 
find a basis for maintaining a theatre, which now 
requires greatmeans? And the time when every 
Italian was a born musician, if it ever did exist, 
is long since past. They treat it, as they do any 
article of fashion, coldly, indifferently, scarcely 
with the interest of outward decency: and it is 
not to be wondered at, if every single talent, as 
it springs up, goes immediately abroad, where it 
is better appreciated, better placed in its true 
position, and where it finds an opportunity to hear 
and to learn something regular and heart-strength- 
ening. Tamburini alone here is really good. 
But he has long ago been heard in Vienna, in 
Paris, and I believe also in London, and now, 
when he begins to feel his decline, he comes back 
to Italy. That the Italians too should alone pos- 
sess the art of singing, is what I cannot compre- 
hend ; for whatever I have heard that is artistic 
from Italian singers, male and female, that the 
Sontag can do also, and in a still higher degree ; 
to be sure, she has learned it mostly, as she says, 
from the Fodor, but why should not another 
German lady be able to learn it from Sontag ? 
And the Malibran isa Spaniard. This glory of 
being “the land of music” Italy cannot keep : 
in fact she has already lost it, and will soon do so 
in the popular opinion, although that is accidental. 
I was lately in a party of musicians, where some 
one spoke of a new opera by a Neapolitan, Coc- 
cia, and wanted to know if it was good. Proba- 
bly it is good, said one of the musicians, for 
Coccia was long in England, has studied there, 
and some of his things have pleased there. To 
me that was striking,—for inEngland they would 
have spoken just so of Italy. But quo me rapis? 
To you, dear sisters, I say nothing today, but in 
a few days I shall send a little personal document 
which is inscribed to you. Don’t be alarmed! 
I don’t write poetry; the thing is simply “a 
diary of an excursion to the islands in May.” 

Feuix. 
Napwss, May 28, 1831. 
Dear Sisters! 

Since the diary has become too thin and poor, 
I must at least send you an abrégé of my history. 
Know then, that on Friday the 20th of May we 


There is at least sound in. 





breakfasted in corpore in Naples, namely on fruits 
and so forth ; and in corpore means, the travel- 
ling party to the islands, which consisted of Ed. 
Bendemann, T. Hildebrandt, Carl Sohn and 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

My bundle was not very heavy, and contained 
little besides Goethe’s poems and three shirts. 
So we packed ourselves into a hired carriage and 
drove through the grotto of Posilippo to Pozzuoli, 
The road leads along the sea, and is the gayest 
sight that can be seen. So much the more is one 
pained by the hideous mass of blindmen, cripples, 
beggars, galley slaves, in short miserable creatures 
of all sorts, who receive one there in the midst of 
that holiday nature. I sat down quietly towards 
the harbor, and sketched, while the others must 
needs torment themselves with the temples of 
Serapis, the theatres, the hot springs and burnt- 
out craters, which | had already seen three times, 
and to satiety. Then, like young patriarchs or 
nomads, we took all our goods and chattels, cloaks, 
bundles, books, maps, upon asses, seated ourselves 
on top of all, and made the tour around the bay 
of Baiw, to lake Avernus, where one has to buy 
fish for his dinner; over the mountain to Cume 
(compare Goethe’s “ Wanderer”) and so came 
down to Baizw, where we ate and rested. Then 
ruined temples, ancient baths, and the like, were 
visited, and so it became evening before we got 
to the ferry. At half past nine we arrived in 
the little town of Ischia, and in the only tavern 
everything was occupied, so that we resolved to 
go on as far as Don Tommaso, two hours distance, 
which we did however in one hour and a quar- 
ter ;—it was luxuriusly cool; in all the grape 
vines and fig trees and bushes sat innumerable 
glowworms and suffered themselves to be caught; 
and when at last, somewhat fatigued, we entered 
Don at about eleven, we found all the people 
still up, the neatest chambers, fresh fruits, a 
friendly deacon for butler, and sat up comfortably 
till midnight, opposite a load of cherries. 

But the next morning it was bad weather and 
rained considerably. So we could not ascend 
the Epomeo, and as we could not carry on much 
of a conversation with one another (some how or 
other, God knows why, it would not go for once), 
it would have grown tedious, if Don Tommaso 
had not had the nicest poultry-yard that can be 
in all Europe. In front of the door stands a large 
shady orange tree with plenty of ripe fruit, 
under whose branches the steps lead up to the 
dwelling. Each of the white stone steps has a 
large flower pot on it, and the floor above consists 
of a wide open hall, whence from an arch you 
can overlook the whole yard with orange trees, 
stairs, straw roofs, wine-casks and pitchers, asses 
and peacocks. That it may not want foreground 
there stands under the walled arch an Indian 
fig tree, so luxuriant, that they have had to bind 
it to the wall withcords. Finally the vineyards 
with the pleasure houses, and the promontories of 
Epomeo form the background. Under the arch 
we were protected from the rain; there we all 
four sat, and sketched the yard the whole sweet 
day long, as nicely as could be. It was not irk- 
some to me at all, but I drew all the time with 
them, and believe that I profited somewhat by it. 
In the night there was a fearful storm, and I 
observed in bed, that the thunder rolls terribly 
long on Epomeo, somewhat as on the Lake of 
the Four Cantons, or still longer. 

The next morning, Sunday, it seemed to be 





clear. We went to Foria, saw the people in 
their motley costumes go into the cathedral; the 
women had their famous folded muslin kerchiefs 
on their heads, the men stood before the church 
square, and talked over affairs in their bright 
red Sunday caps, and so we wound our way 
through the festal villages gradually up the 
mountain. It is a huge rent volcano, full of 
clefts, hollows, slopes and steep chasms. The 
hollows they have used for wine cellars and 
crammed them full of great casks; on the slopes 
everywhere are vineyards with fig or mulberry 
trees; on the steep masses of rock corn grows, 
and yields several crops in the year ; the ravines 
are covered with ivy, innumerable variegated 
flowers and herbs; and wherever else a place 
remains, young chestnut trees shoot np and give 
the finest shade. Thus the last village, Fontana, 
lies in the midst of the green, and among plants. 
But then the sky became overcast ; it grew dark, 
and when we got up higher, at the uppermost 
peaks of rock, it had become entirely clouded ; 
the vapors danced around, and although the 
jagged rocks, the telegraph, and the cross appear- 
ed strangely distinct among the clouds, yet we 
could not see the least part of the prospect. At 
the same time it began to rain; one cannot 
remain up there and wait, as on the Rigi, and so 
we had to leave the Epomeo again, without having 
made its acquaintance, and run down in the rain ; 
one sprang over the other; I do not believe we 
were an hour. 

The next day we went to Capri. The thing 
has something Oriental in it, with the glowing 
heat, reflected from the white rock walls, with 
the palms, and the round cupolas of the churches, 
which look like mosques. The scirocco was burn- 
ing, and unfitted me for true enjoyment: for to 
climb up 537 steps and down again, to Anacapri, 
in such a heat, is labor for a horse. But it is 
true that the sea looks wonderfully beautiful, 
seen from the bald rocks above, and between the 
savage jags and peaks. 

But before all I must tell of the blue grotto; 
for not everyone knows that. since one can only 
enter it in still weather, or swimming. Where 
the rocks sink perpendicularly into the sea, 
perhaps as far below the water as they rise above 
it, a huge cavern has formed itself, but in such a 
manner, that in the whole circumference of the 
hollow the rocks rest with their broad surface on 
the sea, or rather hang directly into it, and from 
there begin to rise, up to the vaulting of the 
cave; thus the sea fills the whole floor of the 
cave, and this has its opening beneath the water ; 
only a little piece of the opening reaches above 
the water, and through this little piece you pass 
with a small canoe, stretching yourself flat upon 
its bottom. Once inside, the whole vast cavern 
with its vaulting lies above you, and you can row 
about there freely, as if underadome. Now the 
sunlight falls in through the opening below the 
water, is broken and subdued by the green sea 
water, and hence come the magical appearances. 
The whole mass of high rocks is sky-blue, and 
greenish in the twilight, somewhat as by moon- 
light ; yet you see distinctly all the corners and 
depressions ; but the sea is brightened and illum- 
ined through and through by sunlight, so that 
the black boat floats upon a clear shining sur- 
face ; the color is the most dazzling blue I ever 
saw, without shadows, without obscurities, like a 
pane of the clearest milk glass; and as the sun 
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shines through, you see distinctly everything that 
passes under the water, and the whole sea with 
its creatures is revealed. There you see the 
corals and polypuses sitting on the rocks; deep 
down, fishes of all sorts meet and swim by one 
another ; the rocks grow darker and darker to- 
ward the water, and finally, where they hang 
close over it, they are black and you see still far- 
ther on beneath them the bright water, with 
crabs, worms and fishes in it. | Moreover there 
is a very strange echo in the grotto from each 
stroke of the oar, and as you paddle round by 
the walls, new forms come into view. I wish 
that you could see it, for it is singnlarly magical. 
When you turn round toward the opening, by 
which you came in, the daylight shines through 
of a reddish yellow, but does not penetrate more 
than a couple of steps, and so you are quite alone 
upon the sea under the rocks, with your own pe- 
culiar sunlight ; it is as if one could live a while 
under the water for once. 

Then we were set over to Procida, where the 
women dress in the Greek fashion, hut look none 
the handsomer for it ; curious faces peeped from 
every window ; a pair of Jesuits, with their black 
clothes and dark faces, sat in a bright bower of 
grape vines, took it comfortably, and made a 
nice picture. Then over the sea to Pczzuoli, 
and so through the grotto of Posilippo again 
home. 

I cannot write to Paul about his change of 
residence and his entrance into the great wide 
world of London, bevause he only tells me in two 
words, that he shall probably set out in three 
weeks, and so my letter could no longer reach 
him in Berlin; in a week I will risk it and ad- 
dress my brother in London. It may be yet, that 
that smoky nest will prove my favorite abode. 
My heart rises, as soon as I think of it; and 
when I depict to myself my return there, how I 
shall go over from Paris, and find Pau! there in- 
dependent, alone, changed in the dear old sur- 
roundings ; how he will introduce to me his new 
friends, and I to him my old ones; how we shall 
then reside and live together, I grow impatient 
to arrive there soon. From some newspapers 
which acquaintances have handed me, I see that 
my name too is not forgotten ; and so I can hope, 
when I return there, to be able to pursue my 
work again, as I could not then, because I had to 
come to Italy. If there is difficulty about the 
opera in Munich, or if they do not give me the 
text, which I desire, then I will make an opera 
for London, for I know that I should receive a 
commission for it there, as soon as I might 
please. I shall also bring some new things with 
me for the Philharmonic, and so I shall make a 
good use of my time. 

As I have my evenings free here, I read a lit- 
tle French and English. I have been particu- 
larly interested by the Barricades and Les états 
de Blois, because one sees himself transported 
back with horror to a period, which he must of- 
ten hear praised as a strong one and too soon 
past away. Although the books seem to me to 
have many faults, yet the description of the two 
opposing heads, one of which always shows it- 
self weaker, more irresolnte, more hypocritical 
and more pitiful than the other, is certainly but 
too true, and one thanks God, that this lauded 
Middle Age is gone and never can return. Show 
this to no Hegelian, but it is so, and the more I 
read and think about it, the more clearly I feel 





it. Sterne has become a great favorite with me. 
Tt occurred to me that Goethe one day spoke of 
the “Sentimental Journey” and said, it would 
be absolutely impossible to express better, what 
a froward and pusilianimous thing the human 
found the book here accidentally, 
and thought that I would make acquaintance 
with it, and I have been much delighted to find 
how finely and beautifully everything is conceiv- 
ed and set forth in it. 

Of German there is little here to read. Sol 
am limited to Goethe’s poems, and Heaven 
knows there is enough in them to think about; 
—they are always new. Especially have I been 
interested here by the poems which he evidently 
wrote in or about Naples, as for example ‘Alexis 
and Dora ;” for I see almost daily from my win- 
dow, how the wonderful poem originated. In- 
deed, as is the case with all masterworks, I think 
of it so often of myself and suddenly, that it 
seems as if it must have occurred to me too in 
like circumstances, and as if he had only acci- 
dentally expressed it. I actually maintain, that 
Thave found the locality of the poem: “ Gott 
segne dich junge Frau,” and dined with the 
Frau; but now of course she must be quite old, 
and her suckling boy must have become a sturdy 
vine-dresser. Between Pozzuoli and Baie lies 
her house of “a temple’s ruins,” as it is three 
good miles to Cuma. Here you can imagine, 
how the poems became new to one, and how dif- 
ferently and freshly one feels them again, and 
learns to know them. Of Mignon’s song I will 
not speak at this late day. It is absurd though, 
that Goethe and Thorwaldsen live, that Beet- 
hoven has been dead only two years, and that 
H maintains, that German Art is as dead 
asa mouse. Quod non. Bad enough for him, 
if he feels so; but if one reflects a moment on 
that raisonnement, it does seem very silly. Apro- 
pos !—Schadow, who goes back in a few days to 
Diisseldorf, promises to get me some new songs 
out of Immermann, at which I rejoice very much. 
The man isa poet though ; that appears in his 
letters, as in all he does. Count Platen is a lit- 
tle, shriveled up, gold-spectacled, hoarse grey- 
beard of five and thirty years; I felt afraid of 
him. The Greeks look differently! He abuses 
the Germans terribly, but forgets that he does it 
in German. But I run too much into gossip ; 80 
farewell for to-day. FELIx. 


heart is. 





D P ae Rome, June 6, 1831. 
ear rarents - 


It is high time that I should write you again a 
regular reasonable letter ; for I believe that none 
of those I wrote from Naples were good for much. 
It seems as though the air there would not allow 
one to reflect ; at least it was only very seldom 
that I could collect myself. Now I have scarcely 
been back here a couple of hours, and the old 
Roman comfort and the cheerful earnestness, of 
which I wrote you in my first letters from Rome, 
have already diffused themselves again entirely 
through me. I cannot say,how incomparably more 
I love Rome, than Naples. People say Rome is 
monotonous, all of one color, mournful and lone- 
ly ; it is true also that Naples is more like a great 
European city, more lively, more various, more 
cosmopolitan. But I tell you in confidence that 
I gradually acquire an especial hatred for what is 
cosmopolitan ; I dislike it, just as I dislike many- 
sidedness, or rather I do not believe in it. What- 
ever would be peculiar, and beautiful, and great, 





must be one-sided; if this one side is only cul- 
tivated to the greatest perfection,—and no man 
can deny that of Rome. To be properly a great 
city, Naples seems to me too small. The whole 
life and stir is limited to two great streets : the 
Toledo, and the coast from the harbor to Chiaja. 
Naples does not give me the idea of a focus for 
a great people, which makes London so wonder- 
fully fine, and that because the people are want- 
ing; for I cannot call the fishermen and lazza- 
roni people. They are more like savages, and 
ther focus is not Naples, but the sea. The mid- 
dle classes, the citizens engaged in trade or labor, 
who form the foundation in other great cities, are 
here entirely subordinate ; one might say they 
are wanting altogether. That is what has made 
my stay in Naples often irksome, much as I love 
and have enjoyed the environs ; and as that al- 
ways came before my eyes anew, I think at last 
that I have found the reason of it in myself. 

I cannot say that I was unwell exactly in the 
continuous sirocco weather ; but it was more un- 
pleasant than an indisposition which is gone in a 
couple of days. I felt languid, with no zest for 
anything serious, in short inactive. As I saun- 
tered all day up and down the street with surly 
face, and would have chiefly liked to lie down on 
the ground, without thinking, or willing or doing 
anything,— it suddenly occurred to me, that the 
principal classes in Naples actually did live so, 
and that the reason of my discontent did not, as I 
feared, lie in myself, but in the whole,—the air, 
the climate, &e. The climate is calculated for a 
great lord, who gets up late, never needs to go 
on foot, thinks of nothing (because that is heat- 
ing), sleeps his two hours of an afternoon upon 
the sofa, then eats his ice, and at night drives to 
the theatre, where he again finds nothing to 
think of, but can make, or receive visits there. 
On the other hand again, the climate is equally 
well suited to a fellow in a shirt, with bare legs 
and arms, who also does not need to move him- 
self,—begs a few coppers, if he has not anything 
to live upon,—in the afternoon takes his nap on 
the ground, by the harbor, or on the curbstone 
(the foot-passers step over him or push him out 
of the way, if he lies right in the middle of the 
sidewalk), who then fetches his frutti di mare 
right out of the sea for himself, then sleeps 
wherever he happens to be in the evening, — in 
short who does at every moment just what he in- 
clines to, like an animal. Such are the two prin- 
cipal classes in Naples. 

By far the greater part of the population of 
the Toledo consists of finely dressed gentlemen 
and ladies, or handsome carriages in which man 
and wife go out to trive, or of those brown sans- 
culottes, who sometimes carry fish to sell, making 
a hideous howling, or carry luggage when they 
are out of money. But of people with any con- 
tinued occupation —who follow any business with 
industry and perseverance, — who love work for 
work’s sake, there are, as I believe, but few.— 
Goethe says that is the misery of the North, that 
there one always wants to do something, always 
is striving after something, and he thinks the 
Italian right, who advises him not to think so 
much, it only gives the headache. But this must 
be his joke ; at least he has not acted in that way, 
but precisely like a Northerner. But if he means 
to say by it, that different characters are found- 
ed in nature, and depend on nature, he is right 
of course. I can see how that must be so, and 
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why the wolves howl; but one need not there- 
fore howl with them; the proverb ought to be 
reversed. Now the people, who work according 
to their position, and so have to think and be 
active, treat the thing as a necessary evil, which 
procures them money, and when they have it, 
they live like the great or the naked lords. 
Hence there is not a shop where one is not cheat- 
ed. Natives, who are au fait there for many 
years, have to deal, and be on their guard, like 
strangers, and one of my acquaintances, who 
bought out of the same shop for fifteen years, 
told me that for fifteen years there was always 
the same battle about a couple of scudi, and he 
found no help for it. Hence there is so little in- 
dustry and competition ; hence Donizetti has an 
opera ready in ten days; it is hissed off, but that 
is no matter, since he gets paid for it, and can 
go his way. But should his reputation be at last 
attacked, he would again have too much to do, 
and that would be inconvenient. Therefore for 
once he writes an opera in three weeks, takes 
pains with a couple of little pieces in it, so that 
they may please, and can then take his ease a 
while and write badly. So their painters paint 
incredibly bad pictures, far inferior to the music. 
So the architects build the absurdest buildings 
(among others an imitation in little of St. Peter's, 
in the Chinese taste). But that is all the same; 
the pictures are variegated, the music makes a 
noise, the buildings give shade—more than that 
the Neapolitan grandee does not require. Now 
as I felt bodily in the same mood with them, as 
everything prompted me to idleness, to walking 
and sleeping, and as I always was obliged to say 
to myself inwardly, that is wrong, and tried to 
occupy myself, to work, and still it went no bet- 
ter than before, the uncomfortable feeling arose, 
in which I wrote you several letters, and I was 
only able to escape it by rushing round among 
the mountains, where it is really too divinely 
beautiful, and where every mortal must feel 
cheerful and grateful in his soul. 

For the rest, I have not delayed to make ac- 
quaintance with the musicians there; we have 
also made music together, but I could not enjoy 
their great eulogiums. So far the Fodor is the 
only artist I have met in Italy; anywhere else I 
might perhaps have found plenty of fault with 
her singing, but I overlooked it all, because it is 
really music, as she sings, and that does one so 
much good after a long pause. 

But new I am in old Rome again; here it is 
another life; every day there are processions, 
since last week was corpus domini,—and as I left 
the city in the after-festival of holy week, so now 
I find it again in the after-festival of corpus 
Christi day. It made a strange impression on 
me, that everything in the streets had grown so 
summer-like in the meantime ; everywhere booths 
with lemons and ice-water; all the people in 
light clothes; the windows open and the jalousies 
closed; before the cafés people sitting ou the 
sidewalk eating gelati; the Corse swarms with 
equipages, for now there is very little going on 
foot, and although I miss no friend in particular 
and no persons who stood near to me, yet [ was 
much affected when I saw the Piazza di Spragna 
again, and the old well-known names upon the 
corners of the streets. I remain here a week or 
so, and then go northward. On Thursday is to 
be the infiorata; but it is not yet certain whether 
it will take place, since they are afraid of revolu- 
tions; I hope so though. I should like an oppor- 
tunity to see the mountains once more, and then 
be off. So wish me again a happy journey, for 
now I am under way again. A year ago to-day 
I came to Munich, heard Fidelio, and wrote you ; 
since then we have not seen each other; God 
willing, it shall not be so long again. Fenix. 

(To be continued.) 











Prologue 


To the Performances of the Belmont Theatrical Com- 
pany, at Chickering’s Hall, in aid of the Volun- 
teers, February 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th, 1862. 


A twelvemonth since, the lengthened nights to cheer, 

Our actors raised their mimic pageant here, 

And, while fair Peace in listless leisure smiled, 

Their masquerade the lingering hours begnuiled. 

But now, when festal lights are few and dim, 

And dram and trumpet swell the battle hymn, 

Now that the sullen war cloud, dark and dun, 

Ilangs o’er the birthplace of our Washington, 

And mad rebellion pours its angry wave 

Hard by the hallowed precincts of his grave ; 

When our beleagured Capital is set 

With hedge of battery and of bayonet, 

The thoughtful or the stern perchance may ask, 

Why, at such season, try our trivial task ? 

A question pertinent and just, ’tis true, 

But still the subject has another view. 

The bleakest climate has its summer hours, 

When autumn’s fruits are heralded by flowers ; 

At epochs when long faces are in vogue 

Austerity oft cloaks the clever rogue, 

But breathing-space for laughter ever finds 

Apology in philosophic minds ; 

And even when driven by Misfortune’s goad, 

Courage and Pluck will whistle on the road. 

Who is there, that reads history, who blames 

That warring Greece still kept her Isthmian Games ? 

And earlier still, no doubt the sombre ark 

Heard in its cabin many a jocund lark ; 

And very like the cousins there together 

Got up charades on deck in pleasant weather. 

Indeed, all history shows there’s no affinity 

*Twixt Wisdom’s emblems and its fair divinity ; 

For Chancer never chronicled the owl,— 

Minerva’s favorite,—as a cheerful fowl. 

But there’s no need of argument—you know 

The proverb of the always-bended bow ; 

And though our hearts are at the Tournament 

For whose fierce lists our gallant beaux are bent, 

We want some little merriment—like froth— 

To show the yeast is working at the North. 

The gay Germania’s strains resound no more 

Where twinkling footsteps circle round the floor; 

We’ve no more jolly rides in sleigh or cutter ; 

Papanti, too, has lost his “Bread and Butter ; 

Logan and Dalton show their ebon faces 

No longer ’mid the crowd of ball-room Graces ; 

And our Champagne—domestic make or foreign— 

Pops only for the prisoners at Fort Warren. 

At whatsoever door the patriot knocks, 

He finds his sister patriot knitting socks, 

While, on the floor, the scientific kittens 

Study cat-hop-trios with one-fingered mittens. 

All right—for if the brave are making breaches 

It is but fair the fair should take some stitches ; 

Bat it is right, too, we put bound and measure 

As well to knitting stockings as to pleasure, 

And that some festive interlude should vary 

The weightier labors of the sanitary, 

Lest we, like misers in their quest of wealth— 

Fall victims to an over-zeal for health. 

Why, even in the cold Crimean trenches, 

The soldiers had their stage and critics’s benches, 

And, writers tell us, each heroic lad 

Fought better for the jollity he had. 

Indeed, in wit or war, those gallant Zouaves 

Disdained the doing anything by halves. 

As there, the elastic tread and spirit light 

Were good for honest work and honest fight, 

So our young heroes show that merry dancers 

Work none the worse for their Quadrille and “ Lan- 
cers,”’ 

For we well know that Burnside, Banks and Sher- 
man, 

Recruited their best soldiers from ‘The German.”’ 





But my Musefhurries me too far and fast ; 

I’m but the oyster of to-night’s repast ; 

And in your eyes—the stars of our astrology— 

I read a dispensation from apology. 

Though Shakspeare says the world’s a stage, or 
stages, 

We trust that our seven acts may not seem ages; 

And that you'll hold our pastime no abuse, 

But see its healthful and its serious use. 

However stocks and manufactures are, 

’T will serve to keep our spirits up at par ; 

And your rich hounty goes to swell the store 

That cheers the exile on Potomac’s shore. 

There, while the watch-fires flicker on his tent, 

Through this long winter of his banishment, 

Your thoughtful deeds and offices of love 

Shall nestle in his bosom like the dove ; 

And while he lingers far from social charms 

His heart shall bless his fair allies in arms, 

Each of whom, here, in loyal measure, shares 

His daily toil, his bravery and his cares ; 

Whose prayers make musical the silent night, 

That Heaven guard him that guards his Country’s 
right ; 

Who, when in God’s good time, the day shall come 

Which turns his footsteps toward his Northern home, 

When Freedom’s final battle has been fought, 

For which, like his, er heart and hands have 
wrought, 

When, ’neath Heaven’s rainbow for triamphal arch, 

Her listening ear shall catch his homeward march, 

Shall stand like beckoning angel at the door 

To which his longing feet return once more, 

Adorn with festal pomp her halls and bowers, 

And welcome back her Knight with smiles and 
flowers. 





(From Novello’s Musical Times.) 
Life and Labors of Vincent Novello. 
BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 
(Continued from page 372.) 


Having thus promoted their elder children’s estab- 
lishment in suitable channels for happily, honorably 
and independently earning future livelihood, Mr. 
and Mrs. Novello, in the year 1829, took a pleasant 
journey together to Germany, for the fulfilmen of 
ano less pleasant purpose. ‘This was the presenta- 
tion of a sum of money to Mozart’s sister, Madame 
Sonnenberg: which sum had been subscribed by 
some musical admirers of the great composer, who 
had heard with deep sympathy and concern that she 
was then in poor health and poorer means. These 
gentlemen intrusted their friend and brother-sub- 
scriber (indeed, he was the original proposer of the 
subscription), Vincent Novello, with the execution 
of what they knew would be a most welcome com- 
mission to him,—the conveyance of this contribution 
to Mozart’s sister; and in the summer season hus- 
band and wife set out for Salzburg. An extract 
from Vincent Novello’s own diary, kept during the 
memorable journey, will best describe the circum- 
stances of an event interesting to all lovers of 
Mozart : ‘ Monday, July 15th.—A still more delight- 
fal day, if possible, than yesterday — Mozart’s son 
came to me at about 11 to conduct us to his aunt 
Sonnenberg—after a little chat we accompanied him 
to her house, which was within a few yards of where 
we resided. It seems that she had passed a very 
restless and sleepless night for fear we should not 
come to see her, and had repeatedly expressed her 
regret that we had not been admitted when we first 
called. On entering the room, the sister of Mozart 
was reclining placidly in bed—but blind, feeble, and 
nearly speechless. Her nephew kindly explained to 
her who we were, and she seemed to derive much 
gratification from the intelligence we conveyed to her. 
During the whole time, I held her poor thin hand in 
mine, and pressed it with the sincere partiality of an 
old friend of her brother. She appeared particularly 
pleased that the little present we had brought her 
should have arrived just before her own Saint’s day 
(St. Ann, the 26th of the month). Her own birth- 
day is on the 30th, on which day she will have 
completed her 78th year. Her voice is nearly ex- 
tinct, and she appears to be fast approaching ‘that 
bourn from whence no traveller returns.’ Her face, 
though much changed by illness and drawn by age, 
still bears a strong resemblance to the portraits that 
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No. 5. THUS SAITH THE LORD. 
Haggai, ii. v. 6, 7—Malachi, iii. v. 1. 


Thus saith the Lord, the Lord of Hosts: 
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have been engraved of her, but it was difficult to be- 
lieve that the helpless and languid figure which was 
extended before us was formerly the little girl repre- 
sented as standing by the side of her brother, and 
singing to his accompaniment. Near the bed was 
the original painting of which Madame Nissen has a 
small copy, and which has been engraved in the Bio- 
graphy, representing Mozart and his sister playing a 
duet on the piano, the likeness of Mozart’s mother in 
a frame, and the father leaning on the piano with a 
violin in his hand. In the adjoining apartment, over 
the sofa, was the print which his sou told me was 
generally considered the best likeness after that in 
Madame Nissen’s possession (in which opinion he 
himself coincided).* Around the room was hung a 
very numerous collection of portraits of the greatest 
painters, among whom I particularly noticed those 
of Vandyck and Rembrandt. In another part of 
the room was a miniature of herself; another of her 
son (who had some resemblance to Leigh Hunt) ; 
and another likeness in miniatureof Mozart. In the 
middle of the room stood the instrument on which 
she had often played duets with her brother. It was 
a kind of clavichord—with black keys for the natur- 
als and white ones for the sharps, like our old Eng- 
lish organs—the compass was 
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been constructed before the additional keys were in- 
vented. The tone was soft, and some of the bass 
notes, especially those of the lowest oc- 
ss 


tave Cs were of a good quality ; 


at the time it was made, it was doubtless considered 
an excellent instrument. You may be sure that I 
touched the keys which had been pressed by Mozart’s 
fingers, with great interest. Mozart’s son also play- 
ed a few chords npon it with evident pleasure ; the 
key he chose was that of C minor ; and what he did, 
though short, was quite sufficient to show the accom 

plished musician. On the desk were two pieces of 
music, the last which Mozart’s sister had ever played, 
before she took to her bed, six months ago. They 
were the “O cara Armonia” from her brother’s opera 
of the Zauberfléte, and the Minuet in his Don Giovan- 
ni ;—this, to me, was a most touching proof of her 
continued sisterly attachment to him to the last, and 
of her tasteful partiality for his inimitable produc- 
tions. About two days before we arrived she had 
desired to be carried from her bed, and placed at the 
instrument. On trying to play she found that al- 
though she could still execute a few passages with 
her right hand, yet with her left hand she could no 
longer press down the keys, and it was but too evi- 
dent that her powers on that side were entirely gone. 

“On leaving this estimable and interesting lady, 
both Mary and myself could not refrain from kissing 
her weak and emaciated hand with tender respect, 
convinced as we were that we should never again 
behold her. I fear that she cannot continue much 
longer in her present exhausted state ; but whenever 
that hour arrives which no one living can ultimately 
avoid, I can only hope that it will not be attended 
with the least suffering, and that she will calmly 
cease to breathe as if she were merely sinking into a 
tranquil sleep. I was particularly charmed by the 
respectful and kind cordiality with which Mozart’s 
son behaved to her; calling her repeatedly ‘‘Meine 
liebe Tante,” and exerting himself to the utmost to 
ascertain and fulfil all her wishes.” 

Another extract, undated, but evidently later on, 
is subjoined, as showing the writer’s enthusiastic in- 
terest in the woman beloved as a wife by Mozart— 
Vincent Novello’s favorite composer. He seems to 
have met her, on the evening he refers to, at a friend’s 
house ; for he writes thus :—‘‘ After supper I had the 
gratification of seeing Mozart’s widow and her sister 
safe home. They had brought their servant with 
them, to save my doing so, and would fain have 
persuaded me that there was not the least necessity 
for my accompanying them home; but (as I told 
her) it was not every evening that I could enjoy the 
society of so rare a companion as one who had been 
the companion of Mozart, and she politely gave tp 
the little friendly contest, and at once took my arm 
as cordially as if I had been her own brother. There 
was a beautiful moon shining on the distant moun- 
tains, and illuminating both the old Gothic church of 
the Convent and the ancient fortrsss above. The 


* This, in its simple brown frame, was afterwards presented 
by Mozart’s son te Vincent Novello. : 





interesting conversation which took place, and the 
enchanting beauty of the surrounding scenery, ren- 
dered this one of the most romantic and delightful 
walks I ever enjoyed. On our arrival at the house I 
was at last obliged to take my leave ; when Madame 
Mozart* once more shook hands with me most cordi- 
ally, and assured me (after renewing her promise to 
write to me) that our visit altogether at Salzburg has 
been one of the most gratifying compliments which 
had been paid for several years both to herself and 
to the memory of ‘her Mozart.’ I need not say 
what acrowd of interesting associations, curious 
thoughts and singular reflections passed through my 
mind in the course of my solitary walk back to my 
Inn.” 

* Vincent Novello involuntarily calls herso; though she was 
then Madame Nissen, having married a second time. 


(To be continued.) 





Musical Journals in Italy. 


Musical and theatrical journals swarm in Italy to 
an extent almost unknown in any other country. 
They abound in the principal towns, and are to be 
met with in every village that can boast of a theatre 
as aplace of public resort. They are as rank in 
their profusion as weeds in a neglected garden. 
Their means of ensuring a circulation is perhaps 
peculiar to themselves. ‘They are distributed far and 
wide, and, to the uninitiated, as it were, gratuitously ; 
a notice, however, generally in type small enough to 
be overlooked, impresses recipients that, ‘‘ Chi non 
respinge i primi due numeri che gli vennano spediti si 
terra come associato ;”’ according to which, whosoever 
does not return the first two numbers of the paper 
sent him, is sure to be called upon for a subscription. 

It is to members of the musical and theatrical pro- 
fessions that these ‘‘ Journals ” ure thus supplied, and 
by neglecting the notice, either from ignorance of its 
existence, or forgetfulness, they become too often the 
victims of a system of extortion. Débutants are 
more especially the objects of solicitous attention. 
A new tenor, no matter whether primo or secondo, 
after his first appearance, receives a volley of the 
paper missiles, a prima donna is overwhelmed, and a 
contralto surprised, and, at first, perhaps flattered to 
find herself addressed from all quarters by their 
energetic editors. The manner in which art and 
artists are treated in many of these prints is singular- 
ly familiar. The following literal translation of the 
“‘ Notices to Correspondents ” in a recent number of 
the Croce di Savoia, a Florentine publication, affords 
a striking example of the style in vogue :— 


Correspondence of the Croce di Savoia, Jan. 8. 


** We wish Signori Giuseppe Biozzi and Carlo Biondi a happy 
new year, and hope they will not forget the 10 Francs they 
owe us.’’ 

‘‘NapLes.—Signor Settimio Malvezzi. You are requested to 
send us the amount of your subscriptiou which you owe, and 
for which we have so freqnently applied to you.” 

‘“* Messtna.—Signora Antoniette Montenegro. We beg to 
remind you, since your progress in the art! (sic) of the debt 
of 50 francs due to us.” 

** ANcona.—Signor Ermanno Clinti, baritone, and Signor G. 
C., basso. We are tired of waiting, and request you will no 
longer lead us by the nose according to your custom !!!"" 

‘ Paris —Signor Mauro Masina, theatrical agent. Weawait 
the payment of subscriptions due according to account 
rendered. It’s quite time you paid!!!” 

In the same paper, under the heading Miscellanea, 
Mad. Tedesco is thus mentioned :— 

* La Tedesco, who is celebrated for not paying her subserip- 
tions, is about to undertake a professional tour. Itis to be 
hoped that fortune will smile upon her, and that she will be 
able to pay the 200 francs she owes us.” 


The Cross of Savoy is not the only paper that so 
addresses its subscribers to remind them of their 
subscriptions being overdue, although perhaps singu- 
lar in the barefaced ‘effrontery of its applications: 
Another jonrnal, known as J] Buon Gusto, also pub- 
lished in Florence, commenced the year by “ An 
interesting notice to its dilatory constituents,” in 
which it threatened, certainly in politer terms than 
its contemporary, to take proceeding against those 
who refused to pay, and to publish the names of the 
defaulters. The Buon Gusto moreover belied its title 
by inserting an editorial notice to a certain Signor 
C. R. G., to the effect, that if he did not liquidate 
his debt to the printer of the journal, his bad beha- 
viour should be made public in the ensuing number. 

It will be easily understood that artists who decline 
to ‘subscribe ’’—in other words, to submit to the 
black-mail imposed upon them—are not in favor with 
the disinterested proprietors. Those who are bold 
enough to make a stand against the system are gerer- 
ally handled with severity, while its willing and timid 
supporters are caressed and flattered whenever an 
Opportunity presents itself for their names being 
brought into notice. 

An anecdote is related of a youn 
fine voice but an empty purse, who 


tenor with a 
ing about to 


make his first appearance, and desirous of securing 
the good-will and protection of one of the journals 
in question, called upon the editor, to assure him of 
his intention of subscribing to the paper whenever 
his resources allowed him to do so. 

He was cordially received at first, but the manner 
of the literary tyrant changed perceptibly as soon 
as the true state of the visitor’s finances became 
known. The singer was earnest in his appeal, and 
promised faithfully that the subscription should be 
paid out of the first instalment due upon his engage- 
ment. After a somewhat protracted interview, 
assurances of mutual support were interchanged. 
The début took place, and was most successful. It 
was noticed by the wily editor in the following 
cautious terms : — “ Signor —— is an artist who 
promises a great deal. Before recording a decided 
opinion as to his merits, we shall wait and see 
whether he fulfils our expectations.” 

There are, however, some honorable exceptions to 
the prevalent character of Italian theatrical journal- 
ism —exceptions the more distinguished for the 
worthlessness by which they are surrounded. J/ Tyo- 
vatore, a Milanese journal, is remarkable for its wit 
and the able criticisms from the pen of its manager, 
Signor Marcello. The caricatures of musical celeb- 
rities which it contains are amusing and well drawn. 
The Gazetta Musicale, published in Milan, and edited 
by Dr. Filippi, an accomplished musician and elegant 
writer, is also worthy of every commendation for 
the justness and impartiality of its remarks. These 
and the occasional art feuilletons of the political jour- 
nals afford an agreeable contrast to the petty prints 
which, like swarms of locusts, prey upon the musical 
and theatrical professions at the present day in 


Italy.—London Musical World. 





Prince Albert as a Musician. 


As it may be gratifying to have some record of the 
musical achievements and acquirements of the late 
lamented Prince Consort, we have collected some few 
memorials which will show that the Prince was some- 
thing more than a dilettante in music and a patron 
of the professors of the art. Prince Albert’s com- 
positions comprise a variety of cantatas, chorales, 
songs, marches, &c., published at different times in 
this country. 

During his student life at Bonn the Prince pub- 
lished an essay on music, and also an elegant volume 
of lyrics, for the benefit of the poor. In the compo- 
sition of several songs he had thus early in life shown 
himself a good musician. Proofs of these qualities 
have now become familiar enough. We know that 
the Prince solaced the cares of state by resorting to 
music as his choicest recreation. With all our great 
institutions, with all our national celebrations, have 
the names of Victoria and Albert become entwined ; 
but in our national music—more especially our sa- 
cred music—the interest of Prince Albert was strong, 
practical and almost professional. 

Tt will be remembered that an inscription com- 
memorative of the virtues of the Queen was written 
hy our poet-laureate, Alfred Tennyson, but it may 
not be so generally known that the Prince devoted 
his mind to the setting this splendid ode to music. 
Tennyson’s words bore explicit reference to the 
opening of the Great Exhibition of 1851, the second 
verse running thus :— 

She brought a vast design to pass, 
When Kurope and the scattered ends 
Of our fieree world were mix’d as friends 
And brethren in her halls of glass. 
Recently a second edition of “ Songs by Prince Al- 
bert’? has been issued by Mr. Bohn, publisher, of 
York street. Apropos of the first Crystal Palace, we 
may remind our readers that the Prince Consort per- 
sonally superintended the grand musical arrange- 
ments connected with -that eventful inauguration. 
The two German chorales sung at the recent funeral 
were also set to music by the illustrious deceased, at 
whose obsequies they were destined to be chanted ; 
and these sacred songs it was a satisfaction to the 
Prince, when living, to hear sung or to accompany in 
the privacy of life. The above hymns were printed 
for private circulation, and published at Windsor, as 
recorded on the title page of the book, “by permis- 
sion.” 

The Prince’s admiration of the composer, Men- 
delssohn, was manifested in a remarkable manner on 
the composer’s visit to this country both in 1844 and 
1847, the years of the respective triumphs achieved 
by Mendelssohn as a composer of sacred music and 
the oratorio of “Elijah.” On the above occasions 
Mendelssohn was invited to Windsor Castle, and re- 
ceived by the Prince more on the footing of an illus- 
trious guest than of a professional artist. Mendels- 
sohn often afterwards spoke of the pride and grati- 
fication he felt in the liberal and kind patronage of 





the Prince Consort. 
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It was to hear the oratorio of “ Elijah” that her 
Majesty and the Prince paid their first and only visit 
to Exeter-hall, April 23, 1847. The following day 
the Prince sent his own marked book, in which he 
had followed the performance, to Mendelssohn. The 
book contains the following highly complimentary 
dedication to Mendelssohn, in the handwriting of 
Prince Albert :—‘To the great master, who, through 
the whole maze of his creation, from the soft whis- 
pering to the mighty raging of the elements, makes 
us conscious of the unity of his conceptions, in 
grateful remembrance.”’ Mendelssohn, of course, 
prized this brochure as of inestimable value, the more 
so because the great German compose: of the mo- 
dern era of the musical art knew how to appreciate 
the words of one whose musical abilities he respect- 
ed. Mendelssolin was well aware of Prince Albert’s 

rfect conversancy with music. He knew that in 

iis student years at Bonn the Prince had written his 
“Essay on Masic,’”’ a work Mendelssohn himself ad- 
mired, and had critically pronounced of no super- 
ficial character. Prince Albert was a munificent 
patron of the leading societies of musicians. It was 
at the rooms of the Philharmonic Society that he 
cultivated the acquaintance of Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn, and other composers of note. The old 
royal box of the Hanover-square Rooms, in which 
have sat so many sovereigns, from the Handel-loving 
George to her present Majesty, was often occupied 
by the late Prince Consort-—Court Journal. 


Tate and Brady. 


[The following sketch of Tate and Brady is from 
an article on Metrical Psalmody in the St. James's 
Magazine.| 

The lives of Mr. Tate and Dr. Brady do not fur- 
nish over ample materials for the pen of the biograph- 
er. If their fame ts not really great, there are at 
least few people whose eyes have not often rested 
on their names; and it may not, therefore, be unin- 
teresting briefly to answer the question which many 
must have asked, without perhaps the ready means 
to furnish a reply, “Who were Nahum Tate and 
Nicholas Brady ?”’ 

They were both Irishmen—the sons of Irishmen. 
Nahum Tate was born in Dublin, in 1652. The par- 
ticulars of his life are very scanty; he adopted no 
profession, but seems to have lived on his patrons. 
One of these, Lord Dorset, obtained for him, at 
Shadwell’s death, in 1690, the post of Poet Laureate, 
Besides miscellaneous poems, Tate was the author of 
nine plays, one of which, an adaptation of Shakes- 
peares’s “ King Lear,” was very popular, and held 
the stage for several years. These are all, however 
forgotten, and his reputation has to rest upon a 
somewhat unsubstantial foundation—his share in the 
versification of the Psalms of David. He was ever 
in debt, and died in the precincts of the Royal Mint,* 
whither he had taken sanctuary to avoid his credi- 
tors. 

The name of Dr. Nicholas Brady claims a larger 
share of respect at our hands. His father was an 
officer in the King’s army, whom he served in the 
rebellion of 1641. Nicholas, born at Bandon on the 
28th of Octeber, 1659, was sent to Westminster 
School at twelve years old, where he was chosen 
King’s Scholar, and whence he was afterwards elected 
a Student of Christ Church. After remaining at 
Oxford four years he removed to Dublin, where his 
father resided, and from whose University he obtain- 
ed successively the degrees of B. A., M. A., and D. 
D. Soon after his ordination he was appointed a 
Prebend of Cork and obtained other Irish preferment. 
In 1690, troubles having broken out in Ireland, Dr. 
Brady thrice, by his intervention with the Royalist 
General MacCarthy, saved his native town, Bandon, 
fom destruction—the King having thrice ordered it 
to be razed to the ground. The same year he was 
deputed by the people of Bandon to go over to Eng- 
land to petition Parliament for a redress of Irish 
grievances, which in those days were more than 
imaginary. He settled in England, and daring the 
whole of his life was held in the highest esteem as a 
man and a minister. 

The custom of an Annual Ode and an Annual 
Sermon on St. Cecilia’s Day had not yet grown into 
desuetude. In 1692 Dr. Brady wrote the successful 
ode: it was beautifnily set to masic by Henry Pur- 
cell, and twice performed with universal applause. 
Its author had also the honor, a few years after, of 

teaching the Annual Sermon on Sacred Poetry in 

t. Bride’s Church : it was afterwards printed under 
the title of “ Christian Music Vindicated.” He be- 
came a noted preacher in London, and was chosen 
by the parishioners Minister of St. Catherine Cree, 
and Lecturer at St. Michael’s Wood street. He 
afterwards became Rector of Richmond, where he 

* The privileges attached to the Mint were abolished a few 
years after. 











kept a first-class school and performed the work of 
versifying ; and was finally presented to the wealthy 
living of Clapham. He also had for some time the 
spiritual charge of Stratford-upon-Avon. He filled 
the distinguished post of Chaplain successively to the 
Duke of Ormond, William and Mary, and Queen 
Anne. Dr. Brady died, in London, on the 20th of 
May, 1726, in his 67th year, beloved and respected 
by all who knew him. We prefer to remember him 
as the saviour of his native town, and the faithful 
and ardent minister of religion—but his sermons and 
patriotism are forgotten, and he is only known in this 
nineteenth century as the author, in conjunction with 
Mr. Tate, of the New Version of Psalms. The first 
portion of this work, entitled, “ An Essay of a New 
Version of the Psalms of David,” consisting of the 
first twenty by N. Brady and N. Tate, was published 
in London in 1695: it was followed in 1698 by the 
New Version complete, fitted to the tunes used in 
churches, and the “ Supplement” of Church Hymns 
appeared in 1700. 





A Musical Gymnast. 


I remember, not long since, being much bored by 
a pianist in the same court where my studio is, a man 
who played (literally played, not worked,) from morn- 
ing till night. From the vigor and facility which he 
displayed he evidently understood the resources ot 
his instrament. But judging from his style, his 
brains all ran into his finger tips. For the greater 
part of the day he regaled the court with rare speci- 
mens of musical gymnastics. He was never at rest. 
He never even walked—what the Italians call andante 
—still less descended so low as the adagio. He was 
one of your fast pianists. Withouc knowing it, he 
was a harlequin. He ran, he tumbled, he leaped, he 
hurried up stairs and down stairs, like the renowned 
Goosey Gander. He mounted by scales and ladders 
to the chimney-top, fluttered down to the pavement 
in a gaudy parachute of intricate cadenzas, and 
alighted with a conventional ballet attitude, as much 
as to say, “ How beautiful I am!” He danced, 
waltzed, polked, redowa’d mazourked, gambolled, 
sprawled, rolled over and over, and, in fine, sputtered 
and flashed and thundered in the most unaccountable 
and bewildering pyrotechnics—and all with those 
little fingers of his on a row of keys not much over 
a vard in length. 

Not that I dislike rapid and remarkable execution. 
This music of the finger-tips has its place. I think I 
could listen enraptured to a Liszt or a Thalherg ; for 
these men could put a soul into all they did. Theirs 
was not a mere embellishment, but a theme embel- 
lished. It was like a beautiful woman in a beautiful 
hall-dress. This man hung out nothing but jewelry 
and silks and laces and feathers, which caught your 
eye fora moment by their gay colors and delicate 
texture, but fluttered soon, like ghosts, in the wind. 
His performance was all kaleidosepe, not painting. 
Not a morsel of the great tone-masters did he treat 
us to. He did nothing but improvise on the most 
threadbare phrases of the most modern and most 
soulless of the musical rope-dancers. Only let him 
give us something strong as well as rapid—an etude 
of Stephen Heller’s, for instance, or one of Thalberg’s 
piano translations. As for Beethoven, Mozart and 
those inspired ones. I wondered if he knew anything 
of them beside their numes. One would have 
expected something of Chopin, or at least some 
theme from the best Italian opera. Not even this. 
Our ground-and-lofty tumbler preferred his own 
improvisations, which were as tame as they were am- 
bitious. 

T can foreknow this individnal’s character, and cast 
his horoscope, solely from a knowledge of his music. 
A fellow who, but for those ten astonishing digits of 
his, would doubtless be idiotic. I should know him 
if I met him. I can imagine him small, sallow, 
black haired and black bearded, with vacant black 
eyes, impetently nervous, which stare at vou with the 
most conceited expression. I have no doubt he 
promenades the Champs Elysées on a sunshiny after- 
noon, showily dressed ; stops to look at all the fine 
liveried carriages, and passes his evenings talking 
city gossip and playing dominos at the café. Some- 
times a brother musician, of the same calibre, used 
to join him at the piano—a baritone. And then such 
melodious bellowings resounded through the court, 
such pondrous rechauffés of Verdi and Meyerbcer, as 
would go to a bull-frog’s very heart. 

But Paris contains plenty of earnest artists, in the 
musical as in all other departments. Indeed, there 
is no city of Europe where there are more workers, 
2s much from love of art itself as trom incessant 
stimulus of competition. And the people, too, show 
a regard for art which it will take some years for us 
Americans, as a people, to approach. When, if ever, 
we get things straight again in our distracted and 
dissevered country, how long will it be before our 





j government at Washington will show the tenth part 


of the interest in encouraging art that exists in the 
cities of the Old World ?—Paris Correspondent of the 
N. Y. Evening Post. 
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Music In Tars Noumper.—Continuation of Handel's 
“ Messiah.” 





Concert Review. 
MENDELSSOHN QuixreTTE CLuB.— The 
sixth chamber concert of the season took place 
on Wednesday evening of last week. Chicker- 
ing’s beautiful hall was full. The programme 
was of more than average interest. 
1. Sextet, op. 140, for two violins, two violas and two 
*cellos Spohr 





es Waste hOsb ov det ncteckns 6 CeeaUer tee L. 
Allegro Moderato, Larghetto, Sch and Final 
Attacca. 
2. Aria, ‘‘Voi che sapete,” from Figaro. .......++-- Mozart 
Miss Washburn 
8. Andante and Scherzo from the Posthumous Quartet 
Op. Sl, fa B......cccccsvvccccvcccccsece Mendelssobn 
4. “Ave Maria” on Bach’s Preludio in C......... Gounod 
Miss Washburn. 
5. Tenth Quartet in E flat, op. 74..........+5+ Beethoven 


Introduction and Allegro, Adagio, Scherzo, and Finale, 
Tema con Variazioni. 


The Sextet by Spohr is an interesting specimen 
of that composer, and in his peculiar vein; al- 
though there is something to our ear not entirely 
euphonious and a little outré in the first move- 
ment ; in the wide interval, for instance, at which 
the first violin, on entering, is set off against the 
other instruments, as if it were about to play a 
solo. The Larghetto seemed to sit better on the 
strings, and flowed on in a rich, satisfying stream 
of harmony. The Scherzo leads without break 
into the Finale, and both are full of life and pi- 
quancy. In the performance the Club were 
again aided by the violoncello of Mr. Byrnes 
(whose name was misspelt in our former notice, 
confounding it with that of the Scotch poet).— 
The Sextet was well played, after the instru- 
ments had once felt their way, by mutual ap- 
proaches, into more perfect tune. 

The two movements from Mendelssohn's “post- 
humous” Quartet were highly enjovable ; and 
of course Beethoven’s Quartef in Eb, No. 10, 
was one of the richest treats immaginable in this 
kind of music, being scarcely separated in style 
and feeling from the so-called posthumous Quar- 
tets, of which the club have already given us a 
specimen this season. This No. 10 has only been 
played once or twice here before, if we remem- 
ber rightly. We cannot speak of the perform- 
ance in detail, for, sooth to say, an “exposition of 
sleep” came upon us about that time (partly 
owing to the close air of the room), which quite 
forbids an after-exposition of the music, although 
we (id enjoy its glorious harrionies as ina dream, 
and feel that it was enjoyed by others. Now if 
there be one form of torture more refined and 
subtle than another, you may know it in the 
struggle to keep awake when you have something 
good to read or listen to, and that perhaps the 
only opportunity ! 

Miss WASHBURN (whom we, unlike many of 
our readers, heard for the first time) has a large, 
rich, powerful saprano voice, whose proper field 
would seem to be in a large hall or church, and 
in oratorio or great church music. It was a little 
over-powerful and sometimes a little harsh, in the 
small room, though generally musical and pleas- 
ing. In style and execution she certainly stands 
high among our native singers, and is free from 
false taste and affectation of expression. Better 
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suited, one would think, to something simple, 
large and noble, than to such fineness of expres- 
sion, between play and sentiment, as Cherubino’s 
charming air requires; and yet it was by no 
means badly sung. As to the Ave Maria—while 
we can compliment the singer—we prefer Bach 
without the help of Gounod. 





Roman Catuottc Music.—The Church of the 
Immaculate Conception had not a seat upon its vast 
floor unfilled last Sunday evening; and certainly 
the cone>rt, arranged by Mr. Wittcox, the organ- 
ist and conductor there, out of rich materials which 
he has been cultivating with great skill and enter- 
prise, afforded unusual attractions for Boston. It is 
something to hear some of this rich Mass and Motet 
music, rendered by adequate forces, and in a corres- 
ponding place. The noble architectural proportions 
of the church itself, by far the largest in the city, 
and purely Roman in its style, though wanting color, 
helped out the impression of the music, while doubt- 
less they inspired the singers; what we saw, and 
seeing felt, was in keeping with what we heard. 
Then again the acoustic properties of the building 
are extraordinary ; no deadening or swallowing up 
of tone whatever ; but the opposite extreme, amount- 
ing almost to a fault. It was as if every sound 
came magnified to several times its natural power 
and volume through a system of ear lenses. The 
single voice sounded gigantic ; full choir and organ, 
in strong passages, grew overpowering ; we never 
heard in any place, from such organs, human or arti- 
ficial, sounds so large and loud. But it is the excess 
of a good thing; it is unaccompanied by disturbing 
reverberation ; the effect is often purely good and 
probably some slight modification might subdue a 
quality so rare and desirable to just the perfect me- 
dium. What say the professors of “ Acoustic Ar- 
chitecture ?” 

The programme was not drawn from the severe 
old Catholic church masters, such as Palestrina or 
Orlando Lasso,such as would most interest the student 
but from more modern and attractive sources for the 
many ; from some of the best writers from Haydn 
and Mozart down, whose music really is religious, 
mingled with some of those secular and sensuous 
compositions to sacred texts, which one hears every- 
where in Roman churches, and which constitute no 
small part of their allurement. Really a rich pro- 
gramme though : 


1. Organ Introduction. ..............006- Mr. J. Willeox 
2. Motet. Deus tibi laus...........6.eeeeeeeeeee Mozart 
8. Quartet. Salve Regina. ...........s0000. Hauptmann 
4. Duet. Quis est Homo. ..... 2.0... cece cceeeeeee Rossini 
Miss Washburn and Mrs. Shattnck. 
5. Song. O Lord, have mercy...............+5. Pergolesi 
Mr. P. H. Powers. 
6. Quartet. Recordare, from the “‘Requiem”’...... Mozart 
7. Chorusand Quartet. Sanctus and Benedictus. . Weber 
8. Quartetand Chorus. Benedictus, from the oe 
mS Motet. Toga ot vane cua... .ooe e000 HMy ”s 
0. Song. Gratias = B esevcetcouvecess uglielmi 
Miss Washburn " 

11. Chorus. Benedictus. .............ceeeeeeees Hummel 
12. Quartet. Sancta Mater. ..............ceeeeuee Rossini 
12. Chorus. Gloria in excelsis Deo.......... Hauptmann 


The two motets, especially that of Haydn, which 
has chord progressions in it that remind one of the 
“Rain” chorus in Elijah, are noble compositions, and 
were finely sung by achoir of about twenty fresh 
and open voices, which sing out with a will and give 
evidence of good training. The selections from 
Mozart’s Reguiem too gave much satisfaction ; al- 
though the Recordare, a piece as difficult as it is 
beautiful, went not quite smoothly in some parts. 
Miss Wasnsory, Mrs. SHattrock, Mr. Lancmaip 
and Mr. Power form an uncommonly effective 
quartet of voices ; the chief fault being an occasional 
harshness in the soprano, otherwise remarkably pure, 
rich and telling. The selections from Hauptmann 
made one desirous of more acquaintance with the 
works of the Leipzig Cantor of to-day. Hummel’s 
Benedictus is from a Mass which holds its place 
among the chief favorites in the Catholic service ; 





and Weber’s Sanctus, &c., breathes much of the same 
peculiar imaginative seriousness with the sweeter 
passages in Freyschiitz. The bass solo, by Pergolesi, 
a composition of much dignity, was also sung with 
dignity and true style by Mr. Powers (his tones 
magnified to the ear, too, by the cause described 
above). Guglielmi’s Gratias agimus, a showy con- 
cert piece without meaning, displayed a good power of 
florid execution in Miss Wasnpurn, while the nsual 
clarinet or flute ob/igato was tastefully supplied on the 
organ by Mr. Wiiicox, whose accompaniments 
throughout the evening were skillfully and sympa- 
thetically adapted to the various music sung. The 
Duet and Quartet from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, were 
highly creditable performances, if they suffered 
somewhat from the recollection of the great singers 
we have heard in them through many successive 
years ; for the Stabat Mater has had a fair chance to 
grow hacknied, being the only “ sacred” work on 
which the Italian opera singers ever care to venture. 
The gentleman who sang the tenor in the Sancta 
Mater, was noticeable for the sweetness and the fer- 
vor of his voice. 


OrcnestTrRAL Unton.—Another great crowd in the 
Music Hall on Wednesday Afternoon. Hope is not 
wanting in the country, when between two and three 
thousand people listen so eagerly to Symphonies and 
Overtures. The programme contained several choice 
things : 


1. ame pe RO Sera Mozart 
& 2. Larghetto, 
rs Minu 4. Allegretto. 
2. Concert Walts, a Grafeaborger” dj cube utens canes ungl 
&.. Qvertuve, ** Fidelle,”. .20sccocccccceccccces Beethoven 
4 Grand Scena, from “Huguenots”........... Meyerbeer 
a0 og, SRA re Stasny 
6. Turkish March, from the ‘*Ruins of Athens’”’Beethoven 
7. Finale, ‘A Summer Night in Denmark,’’....Lumbye 


The G minor Symphony, a perfect model in its 
kind, was a good deal disturbed by the unsettled 
condition of the audience, doors on all sides continu- 
ally opening to admit belated eager people, some ot 
whom walked a long way and bustled about a long 
time before any apparent reverence for Mozart, or 
regard for listeners, overtook them; therefore we 
cannot but sti!l think that the Symphony would be 
better placed in the middle of the programme, as in 
the preceding concert. Or does your darling waltz, 
dear girls, demand the same attentive silence ? 
Certainly the orchestra sounded better in the succeed- 
ing pieces—and in the last half of the Symphony— 
although the whole seemed to be quite well played. 
The Fidelio overture was comforting and strengthen- 
ing in one’s deeper parts, after the gay and pretty 
waltz ; the horns sang very sweetly. The re-hash of 
the “Huguenots” suggested of some Meyerbeer’s most 
dramatic traits quite effectively; and the Polka 
showed the ball room under a strange, wierd light, 
being based upon Caspar’s drinking song and other 
dark diablerie of the Freyschiitz music. ‘The “ Turk- 
ish March” wns just the thing for an aftergoon. 
The concerts are quite enjoyable, and we are glad to 
report them in the full tide of success. 





What Next. 

This evening happy will be who has secured a seat 
in the Music Hall, to listen to the glorious music 
prepared by the HanpEL anp Haypn Socrery, by 
way of celebration of the recent national Victories ! 
After some national airs played by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, which will codperate in full force, Handel’s 
“Dettingen Te Deum” will be sung for the first 
time in Boston—a famous work, written to signalize 
a victory, but never sung before for victories so sig- 
nificant as ours. This will be’followed by Mendels- 


sohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise,” which utters thanks in 
every key from the most trumpet-toned to the most 
sweet and tender. ‘The solo singers will be Miss 
Wasuecrn, Miss Grancer, Miss Fitcn, Mr. 
Simpson and Mr. Wuitney. Chorus and orchestra 
will be effective; Zerraun will conduct; Lane will 
be organist, and the occasion will be full of “ Glory 
Hallelujah ” ! 





The MenDELssonn QuinteTTe Crus will give 
us next Wednesday the earlier Quintet of Beethoven, 
the Quartet in C of Mozart, a Concerto for Clarionet 
(not hitherto played here) by Mozart ; and two vocal 
pieces, to be sung by Miss Apams. 


Mr. Zerrann’s fourth and last Philharmonic 
Convert will come next Saturday evening. The 
pieces thus far decided on are Beethoven’s 8th Sym- 
phony, the happy, sunshiny one, and the overtures 


to “ Oberon ” and “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


Musical Correspondence. 


Pui LaDELpuia, Feb. 25th 1862.—A large audience 
attended Gottschalk’s concert, last evening. 











Programme. 
Ante, * Femmnmnbemtie is 6nass csiccnccvsiccond codecus Verdi 
Signor Susini. 
2—Cavatina, of Bm on Ne cbcsueasedbeccdeunc’ Donizetti 
Miss “Ianbetin Hinkley. 
8—Duetto, ‘ Belisario.”. ...........cc cece eeees Donizetti 


Signor Beignoti and Signor Susini. 
4.—Overture of ** William Tell,” arranged for two Pianos, 


Deir eee eis Taw se caouaucuaete. LM. Gottschalk 
Performed by Mr. Hevry Sanderson and the Author. 
5—Quartet from ** Don Pasquale.”...... ....... Donizetti 


Miss Hinkley. Sigs Brignoli, Mancusi and Susini 
6—Transcription di Bravura of the Quartet of Rigoletto 
Composed and Performed by a eeeige Ik. 
7—Romanaa, from ‘* Don Pasquale.”’..... . Donizetti 
Signor Mancusi. 
8—English Song, ‘“‘ Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town,” 





Miss Hinkley. 
9—(A) ‘“*Murmures Aeoliens.” (B) ‘* Pastorella e Caval- 
liere,” fabliau. 

Composed and hae by Gottschalk. 
10—Romanza, from “ Lombardi.”...........00.0055 Verdi 
Psa Brignoil 
11—Trio, from “ Lucretia Borgia.” ...........5+ Donizetti 


Miss Hinkley. Sigs. Brignoli and Susini. 
12—The Banjo, (by general request)............0.00eeee0e 
Composed and Performed by Gottschalk. 


Gottschalk’s playing is more beautiful than when he 
was last here. The improvement in that which be- 
fore was so admirable shows that he has true artistic 
ambition. He seems to possess all the requisites of 
the bravura style and is, perhaps, the best exponent 
we have yet had of the Schulhoff—Gottschalk school. 
His manner, a happy combination of ease and grace, 
always prepossesses the audience in his favor and 
awakens expectations that are fully met by his per- 
formance. 

He always plays his own compositions in public. 
As these are peculiar, it is difficult closely to compare 
his style with that of other eminent performers. One 
characteristic of his solos is the contrast between 
their very difficult right-hand and comparatively 
easy left-haud passages. Because he chooses to 
write in that way, some of our critics jump at the 
conclusion that he neglected to cultivate his left hand 
while employed in making a marvel of the other. 
Though the circumstance gives room for the hypothe- 
sis, it does not prove it. 

No artist ever had warmer friends than G. and, in 
their good will, they shower upon him praise less 
discriminating than hearty. When, some years ago, 
they pronounced his “Bananier,”’ “Marche de Nuit,” 
&e., “ perfect,” they iittle foresaw that they might 
hear much better piano playing from the very man 
for whom they then claimed superiority over the 
greatest pianists of Europe. If the friendly critics 
then spoke truly, the event has proved the possibility 
of improving upon perfection. 

Mr. Sanderson, an ardent admirer and disciple of 
Gottschalk, accompanied him in the arrangement 
(Fantasia, I think it should be called) of the William 
Tell overture. . Mr. S. plays very well, but was bare. 
ly a satisfactory substitute for Mr. Wolfssohn, who 
was first announced. 

The vocalistsjwent through the selection of thread- 
bare Italians Cavatinas, Duos and Romanzas with 
most contemptuous carelessness. For some unex- 
plained reason, the trio from “ Lucrezia” wrs passed 
over, neither condnetor nor manager deigning to ask 
the audience to excuse the omission. 

CHANTERELLE. 

Since writing the above, I learn that the other sing- 
ers were ready to do their parts in the trio, but that 
Brignoli positively refused to sing. The Bulletin 
gives the culprits a sound excoriation to-day. C. 
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Music Abroad. 


Vienna.—From an interesting report of two 
“ historical concerts,” recently given by the ‘“ Socie- 
ty of Friends of Music,” we translate the following : 

“ Twenty pieces by 17 composers were performed, 
representing the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries ; cham- 
ber music alternating with purely vocal choruses. 





“ The first artistically culminating school of the 
16th century, the Roman, may be regarded as the 
point of departure of the programme. It was repre- 
sented by a mixed chorus of Palestrina, a short male 
chorus of his kindred spirit, Lodevico da Vittoria,— 
wide resounding, sweet and yet lofty, like harmonies 
woven out of rays of light! From Rome we turn 
next to Germany, where, about contemporanecously 
with Palestrina, a national tone-art got a foothold 
through the Reformation.”’ “Innsprack, I must leave 
thee,” by Heinrich Isaac (1539) leads us into the 
midst of the first joyfully believing times of the 
evangelical church song, when the demand for mel- 
odies for all the spiritual hymns led to the rich spring 
of the secular people’s song. As from this secular 
“Tnnsprack” arose, by slight changes of text, the 
choral: “ O world, I must leave thee,” so general- 
ly the finest melodies of Protestant chorals are taken 
from the old Volkslieder, often of a very worldly 
character. The further development of German re- 
ligious musie was represented in the programme by 
a heart-felt double chorus by Melchior Franck, and 
— jumping such important intermediate links as Leo 
Hassler and Eccard — by an equally beautiful chor- 
us,ona higher plane of Art, by Heinrich Schiitz. 
This genial composer, who may be regarded as the 
artistic starting point of Bach and Handel, gave a 
powerfal turn to German music, too long governed 
by the Choral, in that he consciously transplanted to 
to us the sensuous beauty of a more advanced art, 
the Italian. Besides these specimens of the two 
contrasted musical directions, the Roman school and 
the Protestant German, three more isolated choruses 
reminded us of other important periods an! men; 
namely: an interesting madrigal of the Venetian 
Lotti (‘Festival song on the Bucentaur ”), the poe- 
try far more brilliant than the music; a delicious 
comic chorus “ Die Martinsgans” (Martin’s goose) 
by the Netherlander Roland de Lattre (Orlando Las- 
so); and a chorus with soprano solo from “ Castor 
and Pollux” by the Frenchman Rameau—-one of the 
most natural and graceful things which that dry, 
stiff dramatist ever wrote. This was the only oper- 
atic piece in the programme; if it was in place, why 
not also find place for a specimen of his predeces- 
sor and rival, Lully? The father of French opera 
might atleast have appeared in some dance piece or 
overture, since his ballet music was the most famous 
of its day. 

“The chamber music of the last 160 years was 
nobly represented. The precedence belongs to Cor- 
elli, who is is important not merely as “ founder of 
the high style of violin playing,” but also as one of 
the earliest cultivators of chamber music, and as the 
creator of the first regular orchestra in Rome. That 
Corelli should be represented by two of his larg- 
er compositions in one evening, seems rather dispro- 
portionate ; in themselves his ‘“ Concerto for stringed 
instraments ” and his Violin Sonata (of the year 
1700) offered much that was interesting. In con- 
strained but never awkward forms the musical 
thought strives here, as it were, after independent 
instrumental substance and expression. But the 
emancipation of instrumental music had then only 
begun to assert itself. In the 16th century, and a 
long way into the 17th, music was synonymous with 
singing. Instrumental music was only an echo of 
song.....Upon the great Italian violinists followed 
soon the first noteworthy manifestations in the do- 
main of piano composition and virtuosity. Of its 








representatives upon our programme Francois Cou- 
perin is the oldest. Sebastian Bach’s predecessor, 
he was prized by him, and not without influence on 
his smaller piano-forte things. Couperin’s piano 
compositions sound to us thin and sprawling ; to 
hear a series of them, one would nearly die of mon- 
otony. These “Pitces de Clavecin” (the Imperial 
library contains four ‘‘ books” of them in two great 
folio volumes) are put together in “ ordres ;” thus 
outwardly they are asort of Suites in the broadest 
sense, hnt without any definite namber and order in 
the single pieces. “.J’aime beaucoup mieux, ce qui me 
touche, que ce qui me surprend,” says the composer in 
his preface ; but his music says the opposite ; it rans 
altogether into external ingenuity and glitter, and 
exhausts itself in petty tone-painting. ‘Che super- 
scriptions of the little pieces, such as “Le petit deuil, 
ou les 3 veuves,” “Les barricades mystérieuses,” &c. 
are often odd enough. 

“Incomparably higher stood the piano composi- 
tions of Domenico Scarlatti; especially the first 
piece, played by Herr Dachs, breathed a sensuous 
freshness and grace rare in the piano pieces of that 
time. Sebastian Bach was represented by two violin 
Sonatas, masterworks of contrapuntal depth, digni- 
ty and grace. Of Bach’s sons the three most im- 
portant figured in the programme: the intellectu- 
al, finely cultivated Emanuel in a piano Sonata ; the 
genial but very unequal Friedmann in a Sonata for 
two pianos; finally John Christian, the ‘Milan 
Bach,” ina piano Sonata. Boccherini, the meritori- 
ous predecessor of Haydn, formed the well chosen 
close with a gracefully flowing string Quartet. 

“The extremely favorable impression of the con- 
certs, to which Messrs. Herbeck, Dessoff, Dachs, 
Hellmesberger and Epstein contributed, might very 
well guaranty the continuance of historical con- 
certs in coming years.” 

The Philharmonic Concert of Jan. 26, had for 
programme : Mendelssohn’s overture “Mecrestille und 
Gliickliche Fahrt ;? Serenade for wind instruments, 
by Mozart ; Bass aria from Handel’s Israel ; and the 
7th Symphony of Beethoven.—The Opera was 
chiefly occupied during the last week in January 
with Le Prophéte. Ander in the principal rdle elec- 
trified the crowded house. Frau Ellinger as Fides, 
and Frau Krauss as Bertha were much applanded. 
The Pardon de Ploermel was inpatiently expected, 
but as yet a Dinorah was wanting. 


Lerrz1¢ — A new theatre is to be built here (sad- 
ly needed !) at a cost of about $200,000—At the 13th 
Gewandhaus Concert several vocal compositions 
were performed for the first time, namely: Motets 
for female choir, by Mendelssohn ; “ The Queen of 
the Elves,” also for female chorus and solo, by 
Stiehl; “Song of the Dwarfs,” female chorus, by 
Reinicke. 

Brussers.—The principal feature of the second 
concert of the Conservatoire was the performance of 
a Symphony in Ed by the elder Fétis, which created 
much enthusiasm ; it is claimed for it in French jour 
nals that it “marks an epoch of transformation in 
the Symphony.” Feétis has also written a Sym- 
phony in G minor. Other pieces in the concert 
were : Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
overture, and a violin concerto, composed and play- 
ed by J. de Monasterio, former pupil of DeBeriot and 
professor in the Conservatoire at Madrid.—Morelli’s 
opera company has been made doubly popular 
through the aid of Adelina Patti, who has excited 
great enthusiasm by her singing and acting in the 
Sonnambula, Lucia, Il Barbiere, Maria, &c.—The 
French troupe at the Théatre de la Monnaie have re- 
presented Za Pagoda, an opera by Fauconnier, which 
generally pleased. Mme. Boulard, Jourdan and 
Bonnefoi were applauded in it. Mme. Carvalho 
took her leave of the Brassels public in the Barber 
and Les Noces de Jeannette. 
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Voeal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


“ Ruy Blas.” 25 
id “ 15 


Home of my youth. 
Could life’s dark scene. 


Howard Glover’s Opera of ‘‘ Ruy Blas” has been 
the great novelty on the boards of the Pyne and 
Harrison English Opera house in London this season. 
The Opera, like all English Operas, contains some 
pieces written in the balladjstyle, and as well if not 
better suited to the parlor as to the stage. Among 
them are the above two, which have proved uncom. 
monly taking. 


— 


Quartet. S. K. Whiting. 15 


A simple, plaintive Quartet. Glee Clubs of little 
practice will find it very attractive. 


Home Visions. 


Battle Hymn of the Republic. Mrs. Howe. 25 


Written by Mrs. Howe to the air of ‘‘ Glory Halle- 
lujah ” for the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly” and taken 
therefrom by special per of the publish 
The words are truly grand and beautiful. A better 
* Battle hymn” could not be written nor a better 
tune for it found. 


Sank 





“ Ruy Blas.” 


A very pretty ballad from the new and much praised 
Opera by Howard Glover, just brought out in London. 


The flower she loves. 


Instrumental Music. 


The dawn of Freedom. Grand March. 


Handel Pond. 25 


A pretty March, not difficult. 


An evening on the water. J. Pychowski. 


Two dreamy pieces, suggestive of a dark Italian sky 
sparkling with stars, over a quiet sea. They are some- 
what difficult of execution; but will amply repay 
study. 


Agnes Sorel Quadrille. Four hands. A. Leduc. 50 


A set of popular Quadrilles arranged for two per- 
formers in a very effective style. 


Sunnyside Polka. E. Moore. 25 


An easy trifle. 


Garibaldi Grand March. Florian Agosty. 30 


A very fine dashing March, full of life and spirit. 
The Trio introduces the National Italian hymn: Viva 
Italia! with great effect. A picture of the hero, on 
horseback, adorns the titlepage. 


Books. 


Taavpere’s L'art pu Caant. (The Art of 
Singing applied to the piano.) Handsomely 
bound in cloth. 3,00 


The piano cannot render that which is most perfect 
in the beautiful art of singing, namely, the faculty of 
prolonging sounds, but the player may overcome this 
imperfection with address and skill. How this may 
be done, the great Player has shown in twelve Trans- 
criptions of melodies from the masterworks of great 
composers. The melody is engraved in large notes, 
so as to stand our and be recognized easily. They are 
all figured, and are as invaluable to the accomplished 
pianist as to the student, who wonld get at the root 
of the marvellous effects which Thalberg produces in 
his playing. 





Musto By Mar..—Music is sent by mail, the expense bein 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance wii! fi 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This lies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond t it is double. 
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